















































EMBELLISHED QUARTERLY, WITH A HANDSOME ENGRAVING. 
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VOL. VIL. [1u.sewsenies} HUDSON, JANUARY 15,183}. NO.17. 
RPOPVLARB PAB. icircle, would not have supposed that any seri- 

=— ———jous business was in hand: a resident only, 
FHE PHILADELPHIA DUN. would infer, that before this little circle parted, 


One day, no matter when, a stranger was|a horse would be swapped, a crop of tobacca 
seen riding slowly through the streets of ajsold, or a tract of landconveyed. Nat far off, 
flourishing town in Tennessee. He was aj/wasa set of politicans, settling the affairs of 
well dressed, good looking young man, mount-/the nation. But the most amusing individu- 
ed upon what in this country would be called, | als were some two or three who were cavorting. 
*the best kind of a nag.’ His appearance,| Now, if any lady or gentleman is 80 ignorant 
altogether, was respectable enough; it wasjof the American language as not to know 
even, as respects exteriors,a touch above what) what cavorting is, and if Webster’s celebrated 
is common; and he would have passed along! quarto does not furnish the definition, it is 
unnoticed, had it not been for one thing, which; necessary that we explain, that it expresses 
excited universal attention. Although the) the conduct of an individual who fancies him- 


streets were crowded with people, and the self the smartest and best man in the world.’ 


fronts of the stores were adorned with fine On the present occasion, a fellow might be 
goods, and such fancy articles as usually at-| seen, dressed in ahunting shirt, with a rifle on 
tract the eye, the stranger’s gaze was fixed on his shoulder, mounted, half tipsey, upon @ 
vacancy; he turned his head neither to the spirited horse, and dashing through the crowd. 
right hand nor to the left; he moved not lip Now he would force his spurs into his horse's 
nor eye-lid, but rode forward as if apparently sides, and put him at full speed, or rein him 
unconscious, as weil of his own existence, as up until he reared on his hinder feet; and now 
of the presence of his fellow creatures. he would command him to stop, and the obe- 
It was court-week, and an unusual concourse dient animal would stand and tremble. Ali 
of people was collected.—Here was the judge, the time he was rantimgyand roaring in praise 
with a long train of lawyers. The candidates of himself, his horse, aml the United States of 
for office were here distributing smiles and America. He boasted that he was born in the 
kindnesses, and practising all those popular) woods; that he could tote a steam boat, and 
arts, which are so well understood in every, outrun a streak of lightning; that his wife 
republican country. Here was the farmer, clad was as handsome as a pet fawn, and his chil- 
in his neatest homespun, and mounted on his dren real roarers. He bestowed similar en- 
best horse. Here was the hunter with his rifle. comiums on his horse; and finally avowed 
Here, in short, were the people; collected,| himself asa friend to the United States of 
some for pleasure, and some lor business, exhib-) America—and then he commenced again and 
iting that excitement of feeling which crowds went over the same round, Hourishing his rifle 
always produce, with a good humor which is all the time, and exerting his lungs to their ut- 
only found in countries where all are freeand! most. Although he often declared that he 
equal. The public square exhibited a scene) could whip any inan in the round world, except 
which would have been amusing to one unaccus- Col. C., that he fit under at New Orleans, no- 
tomed to such displays of character. At one, body accepted the challenge, or took offence ; 
spot were two neighbors driving a bargain.|the whole being considered as a matter of 
nlike the people of other countries, who trans-| course, and as the natural effect of stimulant 
act such business in private, they were sur-!potations upon an illiterate man of ardent 
rounded peat of people, who all occasionally | temperament, who, when duly sober, was aa 
threw in their comments. A stranger, judging honest, quiet, and inoffensive citizen. 
trom et: sly a the loud bantering, and} While the people were amused at the vagae 
the vociferous laughter which passed round the ries of this wild hunter, or engaged in cpnvér- 






_ majestically towards the house. 
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sation, the sun had gone down, and it was 
nearly dusk when the moving automaton, 
described in the commencement of this story, 
rode solemnly into the town. It is customary 
in this country for persons who meet, although 
unacquainted, to salute each other, and this 
courtesy is especially practised towards stran- 
gers; and although the new comer on this oc- 
casion would not have been expected toaddress 
each individual in a crowded street, yet, when 
those who were nearest nodded or spoke, as 
they civilly opened the way, they were sur- 


prised to see the horseman’s gaze fixed on| 


vacancy, and his body remaining as erect as if 
tied to a stake. 
‘ That man’s asleep,’ said one. 
*Tle’s as blind as a bat,’ said another. 
‘| reckon he’s sort 0’ dead,’ exclaimed a third. 
‘He rides an elegant nag,’ remarked a fourth ; 
and all were surprised that a man, who was 
apparently so good a judge of a horse, had not 
wit enough to see where he was going, or to 
know who were around him. 
In the mean while our traveller moved 
roudly on, until he reached the best inn; a 
Fine brick building, presenting every indication 
of neatness, comfort, and even luxury. Ashe 
rode up, two well fed, athletic negroes, with 
visages like polished ebony, and teeth as white 
as snow, rushed forth, and while one seized 
his bridle, the other held his stirrup as he dis- 


ness, His person seemed to be compressed 
with corsets, and his head was supported by 
the ears upon a semicircle of stiffened linen, 
which occupied the place of shirt collar; and 
all his habiliments announced him to the eyes 
of the curious, as a genuine specimen of that 
singular genus the dandy. After taking sev- 
eral turns through the apartment, he drew 
forth his gold repeater, and opening his mouth 
for the first time exclaimed ina Py tanya | 
tone, * Landlord! I want supper !’ ‘ You shall 
have it, sir,’ said the landlord with a bow, and 
winking at the same time at the other guests, 
‘we had supped when you arrived, but will 
not detain you many minutes.’ ~ 

In a short tine, supper was announced, and 
the stranger was shewn into a back room, 
handsomely furnished, where a neat aa? 
matron presided at the head ofa table, sprea 
with tea, coffee, bread, cakes, beef, pork, bacon, 
venison, fowls, and all that profusion of eata- 
bles with which western ladies delight to en- 
tertain their guests. Near her sata — 
lady, modestly attired, in the bloom of youth 
ond beaut, whose easy manners, and engaging 
appearance, might have warmed any heart not 
callous to the charms of native elegance. 
Now, indeed, our dandy opened both mouth 
and eyes to some purpose.—Scarcely deigning 
to return the salutation of his hostess, he com- 
menced the work of havoc—fish, flesh, and 





mounted. Still the automaton relaxed nota 
muscle; but drawing up his body, moved) 
At the door 
he was met by the landlord, a portly, well; 
dressed man, with a fine, open countenance, | 
who had been honored by his fellow citizens| 
with several civil appointments, and had even 
commanded some of them in the field, in times 
of peril. He touched his hat as he welcomed 
the stranger, and invited him into his house | 
with an air of dignity and hospitality. A ser-| 
vant took his surtout, and several gentleman 
who were seated around the fire, pushed back 





fowl vanished from before him ; his eye roved 
from dish to dish, and then wandered off to 
the young’ lady; now he gazed at a broiled 
chicken, and now at the fair niece of the land- 
lord—but which he liked best, I am unable to 
say—the chicken seemed to go off very well, 
but on the subject of the damsel, he never 
opened his mouth. ae 

Returning again to the sitting apartment, he 
found the same set of gentlemen whom he had 
left there, stil! engaged in conversation. They 
were the judge, the lawyers, and other intelli- 


gent men of the country, who were nota little 








their chairs to make goom for the stranger.) amused at the airs of our dandy.— Again they 
But all these things moved not the automaton | opened their circle to receive him, but his eyes, 
the gazed eye and compressed lip were still|/his mouth, and his heart, if he had one, were 
fixed, and the chin remained in the cushion of| closed against every thing but the contempla- 
an immense cravat. Aftera momentary pause, tion of his own important self. After draw- 
the geutlemen in the room resumed their con-| ing his boots, picking his teeth, and puffing a 
versation, the landlord applied himself to the| cigar, he again opened his mouth, with * Land- 
business of his house, and the silent traveller) lord! L want to go to bed !? 

was consigned to the oblivion which he seemed! * Whenever you please sir.’ 

to covet; and excited no more attention ex-| ‘1 want a room to myself, sir !? 

cept from an honest backwvoodsman, who} ‘Ido not know how that will be,’ replied 
strolled in to take a peep, and after gazing at) the landlord, ‘my house is full, and I shall be 
him for a quarter of an hour, suddenly clapped) compelled to put you in the room with some 
his hands, and exclaimed to bis companion, ‘ it! of these gentleman.’ 

moves, Bill! if it an’t alive, Ul! agree to go a | ‘1 can’tgo it, sir!’ replied the dandy, strut- 


fuot as long as | live.’ | ting up and down ; ‘never slept in the room 
Ky this time candles were lighted, and the! with any body in my life, sir! and never will! 


silent gentleman seemed to grow weary of si-| must have a room, sir !? 


lence. Ile now rose and strutted acruss the} ‘Ihe landlord now laughed outright at the 
apartment with a very important stride. He! airs of the coxcomb, and then said, very good 


was a young man of about two and twenty ; of | humoredly, ‘ well, well, (ll go and talk with 
ordinary height, and less than ordinary thick-| my wife, and see what we can do,’ 














AY 


‘My dear,’ said the landlord, as ife entered 
tlie supper room, ‘here’s a man who says he 
must have a room to himself.’ 

* What, that greedy little man in corsets ?? 

‘The same.’ 

‘Set him up with a room!’ exclaimed the 
landlady. 

‘He is a trifling fellow,’ said the landlord, 
‘but if we can accommodate the poor little 
man, we had better do so.’ 

The lady professed her readiness to dis-| 
charge the rites of hospitality, but declared 
that there was not a vacant apartment in the) 
house. 

‘Give him my room, aunt,’ said the pretty | 
niece, ‘ IT will - et with the children, or any | 
where you please” The young lady was a 





* . | - 
visitor, and a great favourite, and the elder| 


lady was altogether opposed to putting her to 
any discomfort, particularly on account of such 
arude man. But the niece carried the point, 
and arrangements were made accordingly. 

In a few mintes, the silent man was conducted 
by the landlord to a very handsomely furnished 
apartment in the back part of the house. Eve- 
ry thing here was of the best and neatest kind. | 
A suit of curtains hung around the bed; the! 
counterpane was white as snow, and the bed | 
linen was fresh and fragrant. The dandy | 
walked round the room, examining every thing | 
with the air of a man who fancied his life in 
danger from some contagious disease, or veno- 
mous reptile. He then threw open the bed- 
clothes, and after inspecting them, exclaimed 
‘I can’t sleep in that bed 

‘Why not, sir’? inquired the astonished 
landlord. 

‘It’snotclean! I can’tsleep init!’ repeat- 
ed the dandy, strutting up and down with the 
most amusing air of self importance, ‘ | would 
not sleep there for a thousand dollars !’ 

‘Take care what you say,’ said the landlord ; 
* youare not aware that | keep the best house in 
the country, and that my wife is famed for the 
cleanliness of her house and beds !’ 

‘Can’thelpit, replied the dandy, very de- 
liberately surveying himself in a mirror, ‘ very 
sorry, sir—awkward business to be sure—but 
to be plain with you. 1 won’t sleep in adirty 
bed to please any man.’ 

‘ You won’t, won’t you *’ 

‘ No sir, I will not.’ 

«Then I shall make you!’ said the landlord, 
and seizing the astonished dandy by the back 
of the neck, he led him to the bed, and forced 
his face upon it— look at it,’ continued the 
enraged ‘Tennessean, ‘ examine it—smell it— 
do you call that bed dirty, you puppy?” ‘Then 
going to the door, he called to a servant to 
bring a horsewhip; and informed the terrified 
dead , that unless he undressed and went to 
bed instantly, he should order his negro to 
horsewhip him. In vain the mortified young- 
ster promised to do all that was required of 
him ; the landlord would trust nothing to his 
word, but remained until his guest was dis- 
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robed, corsets and all, and snugly nestled uns 
der the snow-white counterpane. 

It was nearly breakfast time when the crest 
fallen stranger made his appearance in the 
morning. ‘lo his surprise, his steed, who had 
evidently fared as well as himself, stood ready 
saddled at the door. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said he to 
his host in a very humble tone, and in a man- 


‘ner which showed him ata loss how to begin a 


conversation, ‘ pray, sir, at what hour do you 
breakfast P’ 

‘We breakfast at eight,’ was the reply, ‘ but 
the question is one in which you can have lit- 
tle interest; for you must seek a meal else- 
where.’ 

‘Surely, my dear sir, you would not treat a 
gentleman with such indignity—.’ 

‘March!’ said the landlord. 

‘My bill—.’ 

‘You owe me nothing; [I should think my- 
self degraded by receiving your money.’ 

In another moment, the self important mor- 
tal, who the evening before had ridden through 
the town with such a consciousness of his owa 
dignity, was galloping away, degraded, vexed, 
and humbled. As he passed along, the same 
backwoodsman, who had gone to ascertain the 
fact of his vitality on his arrival, met him, and 
pulling off his hat, said, very civilly, ‘ stranger, 
your girth is under your horse!’ ‘The dandy 
reined up his steed, jumped off, and found 
that his girth was indeed under his horse— 
where it ought to be. 

‘ Do you mean to insult me ?’ exclaimed he, 
turning fiercely upon the back woodsiman ; but 
the Jatter, instead of replying, coolly remarked, 
‘if it an‘t alive, Ill agree to be shot;’ and 
walked on. 

‘Who is that voung man?’ inquired the 
judge of the circuit court, as the stranger rode 
off. 

‘He is a Philadelphia Dun,’ replied the 
landlord. 

‘1 am no wiser than before,’ said his honor. 

‘Have you lived inour country so long, and 
not known this race of men? Sir, they are the 
collectors, sent out by eastern merchant to 
cuilect their debts. Although they come from 
different cities, they all go under this general 
denomination; some of them are fine young 
men, but too many ave like yonder chap.’ 

‘But how do you Know this to be one of 
them P’ 

‘Oh, bless you, I know them well. I read 
the history of that youth in his motions, before 
he was in my house five minutes. One year 
ago he could bow and smile like a French dau- 
cing master, skip over a counter, and play as 
many tricks asa pet monkey. He is just out 
of his apprenticeship, promoted to the dignity 
of a dun, and mounted on a fine horse; and 
you know the old proverb, “set a beggar on 
horseback—.”’ ” 

‘1 understand the whole matter,’ replied 
the judge, and very gravely walked into the 
house, while the other methbers of the bar 
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were roaring with laughter at this odd adven- 


ing these holiday graces, which your ‘old salt’ 
ture of the Philadelphia Dan. 


would consider the height of effeminacy, he was 
/a consummate seamen, and the master of a 
Baltic ship. ‘There floated in his eye when on 
shore, there breathed in his every attitude and 
Thirty years ago there lived in one of the | motion, a listless air of inimitable voluptuous- 
largest seaports of New England, a gentleman | ness, which might have been mistaken for want 
whose name was Reave—Benjamin Reave.|of spirit; but there was pride at the botton 
For twenty years he had been a follower of the |of his character, which when roused, could 
seas ; but having (mirabile dictu) achieved an| make him as dogged and resolute as his father. 
independence on that barren field, where the} He acted from impulse rather than reflection, 
wind is more frequently sown and the whirl-}and had a peculiar partiality for doing things 
wind reaped, he was now laid up in ordinary,| his own way. As to moral principle, he had 
a fine old wreck, waiting to be dismantled.;not been particular in its cultivation, and 
Rough as a reef, positive and loud, when con-| consequently it was not a plant calculated to 
tradicted, as a northeaster, he was generous,|stand the ruder gusts of temptation. Yet no 
frank, and free, and the very soul of honour | man could call Rodney Reave a libertine. His 
Descended from one of the oldest families in| spiritual needle, like that in his binnacle, never 
the province, he was as proud of lis blood as a} varied more than twenty or thirty degrees 
republican (and a seamen) can well be. He|from the pole star of right—pretty well done 
had found his wife in England. Report said!for a seaman to whom all the world allows 
that she had noble blood in her veins, and that) great latitude in these matters. Add to thisa 
the captainhad sailed away withher. Be these! depth and warmth of feeling which the indo- 
as they may, she had a nose that disdained all lent sunshine of his countenance by no means 
sublunary things; and the captain’s person, in| promised, and a liberality to his men, which 
his prime, was such as few ladies can resist.|not a jack-tar of them could exceed, and Rod- 
Very soon finding her disposed to take the helm | ney Reave was as good as his neighbours. 
of affairs, he gave her to understand, that no| On his return from Gottenburg, his mother 
mate of his should command his ship, while|communicated to him her plans relative to 
he could hail atop or drink bis allowance.| Caroline Lee. Rodney made some obsequious 
Taught by a few bitter experiences that his| reply, and that very afternoon went down town 
be was a Persian law, she quietly yielded and fell desperately in love with Amy How- 
him the weather side of the quarter deck for|/land. She was a sweet girl of sixteen and a 
the rest of the voyage of lile; and when not maker of gloves. Her father was the second 
engaged in retailing to a circle of toad eating son of a very respectable family in North 
gossips the histories of ‘my cousin Lord Gage,’ Britain. When only ten years old, he ran 
and ‘my uncle Sir Harry,’ spent most of her away and entered as cabin boy on board a 
time ‘ wrapped in the solitude of her own ori-| Berwick ship. Fortune is proverbially fickle. 
ginality,’ or profoundly meditating how the! Many who commenced their career as inauspi- 
glory of the name of Reave could be best main- | ciously as did Bennet Howland, have risen to 
tained ; its acme, she humbly thought, was be post captains and commodores of squadrons. 
reached when she merged her own in it. Her by the mere force of circumstances. Not so 
cogitations at length came to the following, Bennet. What good luck brought him his 
head— That it was highly necessary to form vices squandered; and his feeble efforts at 
a suitable matrimonial alliance for her darling reformation, misfortune withered. Througha 
and only son, George Rodney.’ * But who r life of forty years he never passed abaft the 
where }’ how? She cast her eyes about her. |foremast. His wife was a beautiful, put un- 
Caroline Lee was an heiress, and though she! educated Northumbrian, whom he had enticed 
was of no particular age, (never having been| from the old glover, her father, at the age of 
able to hold her tongue longenough for a gen-' filleen. After removing from port to port, 
tleman ‘ to pop the question matrimonial,’) she| they at length crossed the seas with their little 
was vastly accomplished, and (paullo majora)| daughter, then ten years of age, and fixed their 
came ol agood English family. Nothing could | head quarters at the seene of our narrative. 
be nicer. It was mutually settled by their} Of a limited capacity herself, and insensible 
*Mas that Rodney Reave and Caroline Lee|to the worth of education, Mrs. Howland 
must come together. had taught her daughter nothing but her trade, 
The young gentleman whose hands were! by which she gained a very pretty maintenance, 
thus relieved of what most men find a world|and what little she knew of letters, which was 
of trouble, the selection of a wife, was already|to read in an old Bible,and to make a few 
six feet high, and twenty-two. With the true} crooked marks, which she had been told stood 





THE TRIPLE MARRIAGE. 
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errant propensities of his father, he had already |for her name. Thus at the age of sixteen, 


wandered over half the earth; and with a finer 
genius than the old gentleman ever possessed, 
he had learned something from every shore 
to adorn his mind, or to increase the effect ot 
an unusually fine person. But notwithstand- 


Amy Howland, with a cheek like the damask 
rose, an eye in whose every glance there shot 
forth soul, and a smile that drove young Reave 
mad, could not read writing! But tied 





that, as in the case of education, cultarea 














virtue. Nature’s nursling, it blooms sweetest 
in the wilderness. All innocent thoughts, all 
zentle affections grew spontaneously in the 
veart of Amy Howland, and clustered round 
it with a luxuriance to shame the hot-house 
and forced sentimentalities of the finished 
belle. Add to this a natural taste in dress, a 
neat and tastefully arranged shop, through 
which her light, rounded, floating figure moved 
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always necessary to promote the growth of 


at his interrogator a moment over the horu 
rims of his spectacles, again took up his dis« 
mal tale. 

‘ O-0-yes! O-o-yes! O-0-0-yes!’ said he; 
but before the third was fully pronounced, the 
mariner had satisfied his curiosity by looking 
over the crier’s shoulder, and was rolling up 
the street at a great rate. 

‘ Now [ll bet that’s her father,’ said the 
\crier, taking off his spectacles and stopping 












with sylph-like grace, and the portrait is com- | short in the middle of his story. 

plete. Rodney Reave called to make a pur-; (To be Continued ) 

chase. He took the gloves, but left his heart. i Naf Pa 5 tint OE as amo 
Amy ‘ talked not of scruples ;’ she knew no TUES WBA ahh ae 

guile; she suspected none in others. She was = —— ——<————— —- 
of that age when the young heart is so sweetly 
predisposed to love—when its pent affections (Coneluded.) 

yearn tu go forth for some object on which to} The whale now dead, the next object is to 
fasten. She spoke not of the impossibility of get her to the ship, which if to leeward gener- 
their union, if ever she thought of it. She felt! ally tacks up to them, or if to windward, runs 
“Ty that he loved her, and that he was lovely ; down to save labour in the boats as much as 
and unhesitatingly she put into his hands the! possible; ifbut one whale is taken she is brought 


hitherto unappropriated treasures of her heart.| directly alongside of the ship, when the opper- 
A new existence dawned upon her. A part 


‘ation of cutting commences. This is done by 
of the immortal nature seemed to have slept’ scoreing the whale spirally winding round tie 


fill now, and was atlength waked to a life of| whole body from the head to the tail cutting no 
untold intensity. further than through the blubber; the next 

As for Rodney, he underwent a complete | operation is to raise a piece forward, and by 
transfiguration. His outside show of indolent; means of two heavy winding tackles made fast 
repose was worn only in presence of his pa-|aloft, they man the windlass and commence to 
reuts to prevent suspicion ; but on his way to| heave, and in proportion as the piece rises the 
meet his love, or in her presence, nothing| whole continued to soll until all the blubber is 
could be more elastic than his step, or more! rolled off from her carcase, when one tackle is 
animated than his countenance. e hardly | hoisted as far as the distance will admit, the 
allowed his mother opportunity to renew the! other tackle is applied below and the piece of 
subject of ‘Caroline Lee ;’ whenever it was blubber cut above the incision and lowered 
introduced, however, he listened with great into the body of the ship, the hold of the whale 
apparent complacency, but pleaded business, is always maintained until all the blubber is 
and begged to have the matter deferred. In) severed from the carcase, and that sent adriftas 
this way a month of dreamy bliss flew by. useless. ‘The head of the whale previous to this 
But now a new change came upon young operation is taken from the body, and if of 
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Keave. He became abstracted, moody, and | small size is hoisted on deck,but if large a small 
silent. When he visited Aimy of a morning, tackle isapplied and the head turned endwise 


his look would be haggard and his eye red, in the water, the nose down, and when the pev- 
as if he had watched or been weeping. And _ ple are ready they make an incision into the up- 
as he sat clasping her hand, his colour would! perend in order to open what is called the 
come and go, and he would knit his brow like| case ; this is a bedy of sperm contained in the 
one in pain, and not unfrequently rise abruptly cavity of the head, through ney the whole 
and hurry out of the house. At length, one|length, from which in a large whale several 
day he sprung suddenly out of one of his fits| barrelsare taken ; this performed, all the refuse 
of absence, and pressing Amy passionately |is set adrift, food for sharks or other voracious 
to his bosom, proposed marriage. She was| monsters of the deep. 
parpilenll-<fiied Nesitated, especially as he in-| ‘The service of cutting now over, the next 
sisted on a private marriage ; but need | tell) process is trying out the oil from the blubber,. 
the result? That very night she put on aj which in proportion to the size of the whale is 
muslin dress and a wreath of flowers ; and,| from six inches to two feet in thickness, and 
leaving the house unknown to her mother,| covers all parts of the carcase ; in its first state 
drove out of town with her lover. when taken from the whale, the piecesare call- 
* Who did you say was lost?’ asked a sailor,| ed blanket pieces, and it becomes necessary to 
whose weather stained face and bundle pro-|reduce them to a smaller size, accordingl 
claimed him just come from sea—* Who did) they are eut into pieces about three feet long 
you say was lost?’ asked he eagerly of the|and a foot wide, for the convenience of minc- 
town-crier, With bell in one hand was) ing them to the mincing horse, and sliced very 


w 
publishing, with most dolorous nasal twang,| thin, yet the slices are cut in such a manner 
the contents of a handbill which he held in the 


as to hang all together; in this state they are 
other, This grave personage, having lovked!put into the try pots, which are set dn d&ok 
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and boiled out. The scraps at all times are 
found a sufficient fuel for the purpose, and 
consequently only a small soantity of wood 
is used, that which is just sufficient to kindle 
the fires in the start, the fires are never extin- 
uished so long as blubber is found to try out. 
The crew stand watch and watch, and when 
whales are found in abundance, this labor is 
Severe; as fast as the oil is tryed it is taken 
from the kettlés and cooled, and then stowed 
vlown in casks in the hold of the ship. This 
operation is repeated until all is full, which 
with a weary crew is a time of rejoicing. ‘The 
ship now full, bends her wayward course for 
home which she is enabled to reach in five or 
six months, when she is hailed with a hearty 
welcome by all concerned. ‘The oil is taken 
frem the ship and laid on the wharf, in order 
to obtain its amount, and also to make an ac- 
curate distribution among the different parties 
concerned : the crew come in for their share. 
I would remark that in shipping a crew it 
is usual for them to receive a part of the pro- 
ceeds of the voyage as a compensation for their 
services—It is not as in the merchant service, 
where wages are paid, but in this case each 
one receives his proportion of the proceeds of 
the voyage on his return home, which is at his 


disposal—And now we have the crude stock, 1 


cessity of subjecting the crude stock previous 
to pressing to the severest frost of the winter, 
and consequently is extremely hard, and would 
no more separate from sperm than water would 
separate from ice by hard pressing; but it is 
only in the warmer days of winter that the oil 
is found to yield to the force of the press, and 
only at this time that good winter oil can be 
‘made. Sometimes in extreme wiuter weather, 
‘oil is found to chill, nevertheless it does not 
impede its burning after the blaze of the lainp 
has communicated but a small portion of heat 
to the oil. 

Of the right whale fishing I would remark, 
the great bulk of that kind of oil is now taken 
‘onthe Brazil banks, in the South Atlantic 
focean. ‘The enterprising capitalists in New 





fishery. ‘The method of taking this whale is 
much the same as that of the spermaceti, the 
only difference consists in the length of the 
voyage and the expense of the outfits, which 
are small compared to the voyages in the Pacific 
ocean. ‘This oil is mostly sent to the European 
continent, where it finds a market ; but enough 
remains in the country to afford to those dis- 
posed an opportunity of adding much tu their 
stock of sperm. I think L may safely say that 
‘many persons who make large purchases of 





be ; ; . : | ‘ ; . , , - 1a . i” 
will give some idea of the process of converting, Whale oil never have any to dispose of; a 


it into oil and candles ; when the oil is taken 


to the oil house, it then contains the oil and) 


sperm in a mixed state, and the object of the 
inanufacturer is to separate it and thereby make 


strange metamorphosis converts it into a less 
base kind. 
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of the one the oil and the other sperm candles. | See 


It is usual when the crude oil is brought to 
the manufactory, to boil all over in kettles set 
on purpose, and when that is done, it is rolled 
out and left subject to the first heavy frosts in 


BURNS’ HEAD. 


‘ To what baso uses we may turn, Horatio.'"— Hamlet. 
A proof ‘to what base uses we may turn, 





the early part of winter, after which it is put 
into stout duck bags, and then into the press, 
from which about one half of the whole quan- 
tity is taken, and is called winter oil, the re- 
mainder in the bags is melted, and placed back 
into the casks, and rolled out subject to the first 
warm weatherin the spring when it is taken in- 
to the house and undergoes a second pressing 
and that which comes from this pressing, 1s 
summer oil, the remains of which are nearly 
sperm ; the next process with the remainder is 
to heat it again and run it into the tubs, which 
when cooled is shaved up by an instrument 
somewhat like a spokeshave, only much larger, 
aud then to the tight press, where it undergoes 
a severe pressing, until all tne oil is driven out, 
the sperm remaining behind is very hard ; from 
this press it is taken to the refining kettle and 
there refined until it be judged white enough 
for candles, and then is cast for the market. 
in respect to the manufacture of winter oil, 1 
would wish to correct one mistaken opinion 
that pretty generally prevails with the pur- 
chasers and consumers of it, which is that 
winter oil ought not to be chilled in very cold, 
weather, that this is a mistake, can be proved 
by this circumstance, they are under the ne- 


Horatio,’ is the exhibition of the head of Rob- 
ert Burns, on the signs of the grog shops. He, 
‘who was endowed with the divine spirit of 
poetry, is hung up as the representative of 
the spirit of rum. 

Notwithstanding it makes us grieve to see 
the head of the sweet bard thus abused, we 
cannot help relating a laughable incident which 
occurred the other day respecting this same 
head. A broad Scotchman inquired of a blun- 
dering lrishman, the way to the Burns’ Head, 
‘Will ye be kind enuff,’ said he, ‘ to inform 
me whereaboots is the Burns’ Head ?? 

‘ Whereabouts you’ve burnt yer head ?’ said 
the Paddy, ‘sure, and if you'll take off yer hat 
Ill be after telling you.’ 

‘Tak aff my hat, d’ye say? replied Saw- 
ney in a passion ; ‘and wherefore ye brogan, 
should I tak off my hat to such a bogtrotter 
as you? I ask ye to tell me the direction to 
the Burns’ Head.’ 

*Qh, ho! the way to burn yer head, is it ?— 
provokingly returned Pat—‘ and sure its aisy 
enough, that same ; if you’ll jist stick it into 
the baker’s oven on the other side of the strate, 
it will be burned to perfection? 

* Ye’re a fule, Pat;’ said the wrathy Scotch- 
man, ‘and don’t ken your right hand from 





Bedford are the most engaged in this kind of 
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your lett. It is the hoose which they ca’ the 
Burns’ Head, that I speer at ye.’ 

‘Och, me darlin, then is it where the jewel 
of a Burns is hanged up before the door ?’ 

‘Hanged, indeed ?’ exclaimed the indig- 
nant Scotchman ; ‘ you bogtrotters are always 
thinking about hangin.’ 

‘And why not, honey? hasn’t an Irishman 
as good a right to think about hangin as any 
body in the world ? sure, they’re as well used 
to it as their betters,’ 

‘ But, my freend, will ye tell me where I 
shall find the Burns’ Head ?’ 

‘ Ay, that [ will in the twinkling of a pratie’s 
eye. In the first place, you must kape strate 
ahead, and turn to yer left up Broadway, and 
then toyer right and left, and then to the right 
into the left side of Fulton strate, and then go 


strate ahead turning into Cliff strate, till you 
git to Beekman, jist opposite his honor the 
Mayor's, and there’— 

‘Thank ye, sir, thank ye,’ said the Scetch- 
man, ‘Ill be ganging noo.’ 

‘And sure now,’ said the frishman most 
Provokingly. ‘you would’nt go to look for the 

urns’ Head there, would your? 

* Didn’t ye say ’twas there ?’ 

* The divil a word on’t. I was jist going to 
tell you that when you had got there me darlin, 
you wouldn’t find it. But tell me now, hon- 
ey, which ofthe Burns’ Heads you would after 
goin to—the Mister Burns in Nassau strate, 
or the new Mister Burns in Liberty strate, or 
the ’tother Mister Burns there at the O’Con- 
nell’s Head in Chatham strate? Which of the 
Mister Burnses would you prefar! and then 
I will tell you where he is, that same.’ 

‘Robert Burns, ye maun ken, is the mon I 
want.’ 
‘Then folly the directions I’m after givin 


ou, and when you find the house, you cant. 


oles seein it.’ 

‘Gang awa’, ye noodle you, I'll find the 
hoose sooner wi’ a’ your lang-winded direc- 
tions, and [ll none o’ them. Gang awa’, 
gangawa’.’ So saying, the Scotchman trudged 
on foot to find the Burns’ Head where he 
could, and left his blundering director to go 
his own way.—. F. Constellation. 





A buckish young gentleman went into a bar- 
ber’s shop on Wednesday evening, to have an 
operation performed on his chin. The young 
barber executed his office most barbarously, 
cutting away a piece of skin occasionally, and 
making several incisions, that considerably dis- 
concerted the patient—who exclaimed in a 
rage, ‘ You rascal, you are not fit to shave a 
dog,'—‘ No sir,’ modestly answered the boy, 
* | am a new apprentice, and so my master sets 
me to practice on puppies.’ 
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ses; and when loaded with misfortunes, he is 


said never to have had any. In his sudden 
elevation, he becomes discontented with all the 
world ; and when hurled to the bottem of the 
wheel of fortune, all the world are discontent- 
ed with him. He who basks in the sunshine of 
fortune, should remember that riches some- 
times take the wing, and suddenly fly from us. 





‘You’ve a cowld, Mrs. Leary, dear!’ said 
an frish woman at Acton, to her crony. ‘ In- 
dade! and it’s true for you, Mrs. Mahon!’ 
And where would ye get that, honey? ‘Sure, 
‘and I slept last night in the field, and forgot to 
‘shut the gate now.’ 
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The Ladies’ Magazine.—We have received the De- 
cember number of this work, which contaius as asual 
much valuable and intevesting matter. The following 
extract from the Address with which Mrs. Hale closes 
her third Volume, will show her arrangements with re- 
| gard to the further publication of the Magazine :—‘ Ie will 
heveeforth be published by Marsh, Capen & Lyon, aud 
arrangements are made to have it executed in a superi« 
or style. The type is to be new, and six plates, engra- 
| vings or lithographs, the best our American aitists can 
furnish, will be given durivg the year. Other ornaments 
will occasionally be introduced. The January number 
will be published on the fifteenth, and for the future it is 
‘intended no delay shall occur in the delivering of the 
numbers.’ 








Youths’ Repository.— This little paper is printed and 
published semi-mouthly, at No. 47, Howard street, New- 
York, by Master Fraucis L. Hagadorn, aged thirteen 
years, at fifty cents per anuum payable on the delivery 
of the first number. 
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SUMMARY. 

Dentistry. —We have seen the aititicial roof and palate made by 
Mr A.C. Castle, surgeondentist, of tus city. They areingeniously 
contrived to alsweras a substitute for the organs and muscles of the 
mouth and throat. Attached to this useful piece of mechanism ts a 
set of teeth, by which the oftice of mastification may easily be per- 
formed. It will, doubtless, attract much attention amoung scientific 
men, and those so unfortuuate as to need its assistance. 

Economy.—The New-York Dandies wear shirt collars and ruffles 
|made of paper. ‘The ruffles are plaited with irons made for the pur- 
| pose and look as wellas cambricones.—They are worn but one day, 

and are bought for halt a cent a piece. 

7500 ship letters were received at the New-York post office on 
unday, and about 6000 on Monday. 
| ‘The population of 30counties in thestateof New-York, according 
te the late census, alnounts to 1,025,947 souls exhibiting an increase 
| of 167,078 since 1825. The Courier estimates the probable popula- 
; tion of the state at 1,900,000 souls 
! 











| MARRIED, 

| In this City, on the 29tb ull. by the Rev. Mr. Whitcomb, Mr. Mi- 
|chacl Vanderhoof, of Lansingburgh, to Miss Emeiine Siow, of this 
City. 

At (laverack, by the Rev. Mr. Siuyter, Mr. Andrew Miller, of 
Windham, Greene Co. io Miss ElizabethShurts, of this city. 

At the saine place on the 23d uit. by the Rev. Mr. Wackerhagen, 
the Rev. J. Berger, A. M. Pastor of Christ’s church, Ghent, and St, 
| Luke’s church, Millville, to Miss Catharine, danghter of the Hoa. 
J. 1. Miller. 

At Albany, on the 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Green, Mr. Enos 
Buckbee, to Miss Eliza, daughter of Mr. Joseph F. Badgley, aik 
of that city. 





DIED, 
In this city, onthe 5th iust. Reuben, son of Gorham Macy, aged 





Prosperity.—Great God! how miserable is | 
the lot of man! in prosperity he forgets every | 
one ; and in adversity every one forgets him. | 


In prosperity he appears to have lost his sen-| 


14 years. 

At Hillsdale, Dr. Adonijah 8. Bidwell, aged 36 years His death 
was in consequonce of an Auarism upon bis thigh, occasioned by 
he accidental stab of a penknife about 17 years since. 

in Chatham, on the 3lst ult. Erastus C. suu of kdwarés Beebe, 


aged 7 yeara 



































POBIEY. 


The voices of that shipwrecked band 
Shall glad their sinking hearts again\ 





THE HUMA. 
‘ A bird peculiar «> the east. It is supposed to fly constantly in 

‘ the air, and never touch the ground.’ 
Fly on! por touch thy wing, bright bird, 

Too near our shaded earth, 
Or the warbling, now so sweetly beard, 

May lose its note of mirth. 
Fly on—nor seek a place of rest, 





From the New-York Mirror. 
TFHE LANDING OF THE WRECKED, 
The morning broke—the towering cliff 
Loom'd dimly through the hazy air; 
To heaven their hearts and hands they lift, 
In silent, solemn, thankful prayer! 
And joyfully the warm tear starts 
From weary eyes, with watching pain’d, 
For hope and rapture fill those hearts, 
Where grief and anguish long have reign'd. 


Long had they gazed upon a sea 
That, shoreless, seem’d to touch the sky ; 
Till hope deferr’d and misery 
Had drain’d the fount of sorrow dry; 
For since their gallanf ship was lost, 
Many, ah! many a weary day, 
Aud many a night, had they been toss’4 
Like lonely sea-birds on the spray ! 


Many a bright and cloudless noon 
Hed mock’d their anguish and despair, 
And oft the melancholy moon 
Fad, in her watchings, found them therewe 
There—on the ocean—void of rest, 
__ Where hope no solace could diffuse, 
While o'er each cold and aching breast 
Distlll’d the nightly chilling dews! 
There was the child—the maiden fair— 
The father, too, of manly form; 
The mother shone more sweetly there, 
Like a pale sun-beam in the storm! 
Her heart was sad—but still she smiled—+ 
Gazed wistful on the sea and sky— 
Then fondly clasped her wond’ring child, 
As if she’d found assistance nigh. 


And now a little stricken band 
Of rescued fugitives they come, 
And pause upon that beachy strand, 
Houseless and friendless, far from home ! 
All they possessed of worldly wealth, 
‘The winds and waves have swept away ; 
With bunger faint, impaired in health, 
They watch the slowly opening day. 


And wherefore are they joyous now ? 
Why sparkles every eye with hope, 
And why does pleasure light each brow, 
As they ascend the grassy slope? 

No joyful cry—no shout was heard, 
Of welcome, ou that lonely strand-~ 

No greeting smile—no tender word, 
No ardent pressure of the hand ’ 


The sunny hills, the blooming vales, 
The distant village-spire and dome, 
The shady wood, the fragrant gales— 
All—all awake fond thoughts of home ! 
For, far away, there are bright eves— 
(And kindred hearts, that daily burn) 
Watching the winds, the storms, the skies, 
All anxious for that ship's return ! 
That glorious ship—and where is she ? 
The mountain wave she rides no more ; 
A giant maityr to the sea— 
He: lofty beauties strew the shore. 
¥et they— the loved—in distant land, 
Who darkly watch for her iu vain 


In the home of * care-worn things," 

*T would dim the light of thy shining crest, 
And thy bright burnish’d wings, 

To dip them where the waters glide 

That flow from a troubled earthly tide, 


The fields of upper air are thine 
Thy place where stars shine, free, 

J would thy home, bright one, were mine, 
Above life's stormy sea. 

1 would never wander—bird, like thee, 

So near this place again, 

With wing and spirit once light and tree— 
They should wear no more the chain 

With which they are bound and fetter'd here, 

For ever struggling for skies more clear. 


There are many things like thee, bright bird, 
Hopes as thy plumage gay, 
Our air is for ever with them stirr’d, 
But still in air they stay. 
And happiness, like thee, fair one t 
Is ever hovering o'er, 
But rests in a land of brighter sun, 
On a waveless, peaceful shore, 
And stoops to lave her weary wings, 
Where the fount of ‘ living waters,’ springs. 
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Answer tothe puzzLes in our last, 


PuzzLeE ft. 
No Court is held unless a Monareh sways : 
A ship our commerce bears to distant lands : 
And oft the day is hail’d with joyful lays 
When Courtship’s name is lost in Hymen'’s bands, 
PvuzzLe 11.—Bed. 


NEW PUZZLES, 
I. 

My 1st is an accommodation for travellers, my 2/ 
| is a woman's name, my whole is a destroyer of mankind. 
Il. 

My 1st is the short term of college, my 2d the sbort 
term of slaughter, my whole a near and clear running 
water. 
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The Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1831—The Water Witch 
or the Skimmer of the Seas, by Cooper—Puul Cliffurd and Palkiand, 
by the Author of Pelham—De L’Orne, by the Author of Richeliey 
aud Darnley—The Family Library, containing the History of the 
Jews, Life of Buonaparte, &c.—Also, the following 


WAW SCLIOOL BOOMS, 


Malte Brun’s School Geography and Atlas, National Preceptar, 
} Child's Manual, Peter Parley’s Method of telling about Geogruplry, 
' Culburo’s Intellectual Arithmetic and Sequel.—Also, 


Garden Seeds and Herbs, &c. 


Put up by the United Society at New-Lebanon. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One Dollar per 
annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM B. STODDARD, 
at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office and Book Store, No. 135, 
Corer of Warren and Third Streets, Hudeon, N. ¥.—where 
communications may beleftor transmitted through tire post . 

Ky Ali Orders aud Cummtusitations must be post paitl to receiye 
attemton. 
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